PYGMALION

possible. A complete and exact phonetic script is neither practic-
able nor necessary for ordinary use; but if we enlarge our alphabet
to the Russian size, and make our spelling as phonetic as Spanish,
the advance will be prodigious.

Pygmalion Higgins is not a portrait of Sweet, to whom the
adventure of Eliza Doolittle would have been impossible; still,
as will be seen, there are touches of Sweet in the play. With
Higgins's physique and temperament Sweet might have set the
Thames on fire. As it was, he impressed himself professionally on
Europe to an extent that made his comparative personal obscur-
ity, and the failure of Oxford to do justice to his eminence, a
puzzle to foreign specialists in his subject. I do not blame Oxford,
because I think Oxford is quite right in demanding a certain
social amenity from its nurslings (heaven knows it is not exorbi-
tant in its requirements!); for although I well know how hard it
is for a man of genius with a seriously underrated subject to main-
tain serene and kindly relations with the men who underrate it,
and who keep all the best places for less important subjects which
they profess without originality and sometimes without much
capacity for them, still, if he overwhelms them with wrath and
disdain, he cannot expect them to heap honors on him.

Of the later generations of phoneticians I know little. Among
them towered Robert Bridges, to whom perhaps Higgins may
owe his Miltonic sympathies, though here again I must disclaim
all portraiture. But if the play makes the public aware that there
are such people as phoneticians, and that they are among the most
important people in England at present, it will serve its turn.

I wish to boast that Pygmalion has been an extremely successful
play, both on stage and screen, all over Europe and North
America as well as at home. It is so intensely and deliberately
didactic, and its subject is esteemed so dry, that I delight in
throwing it at the heads of the wiseacres who repeat the parrot
cry that art should never be didactic. It goes to prove my
contention that great art can never be anything else.

Finally, and for the encouragement of people troubled with
accents that cut them off from all high employment, I may add
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